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COMMENTS. 
BY EDWARD DANNREUTHER,. 
IL—ALLITERATIVE VERSE AND MUSIC. 


I HAVE repeatedly been taken to task by musical friends 
for an apparently extravagant and paradoxical assertion 
I made use of at the Royal Institution, and subsequently 
reiterated without further explanation in this Journal. 
The assertion was as follows :— 

’ “There is but one sort of verse which can be said to be completely 
in harmony with the strong accents and firmly marked rhythms of 
our music, and this is A//iterative verse, such as we find it in all 
the most ancient monuments of Teutonic languages—in the Ice- 
landic of the elder Edda, in the Anglo-Saxon of Beowulf, &c.” 


Now, as a knowledge of metre is unfortunately not yet 
considered a necessary part of a musician’s education, as 
moreover a student of music can hardly be expected to 
keep the elder Edda on his desk, or to read Beowulf with 
his harmony master, I may perhaps be pardoned for 
presuming that the expression “alliterative verse” has 
appeared ambiguous, and that a few words in explanation 
of it may not be unwelcome. 

Let me be allowed to begin a little wide off the mark. 
Doubtless many a reader remembers to have been 
annoyed at what the publisher’s title-pages assert to be 
a “setting to music” of some favourite poem—say one 
of Shelley’s or Tennyson’s exquisite little lyrics. What 
a slaughter of the innocents our professional song-smiths 
are continually committing! How they twist and torture 
the limbs of these delicate poetical flowers ! One finds the 
same lines declaimed in half a dozen different times by as 
many different composers! Without the smallest com- 
punction accents are obliterated, or stuffed in where they 
are not wanted ; lines are drawled out to an intolerable 
length ; single lines, or words, or entire phrases are repeated 
ad infinitum, &c.&c. One is for ever reminded of Diderot’s 
poet and musician pummeling one another, “/out en 
parlant @harmonie.” ‘The more subtie the poem, the more 
exquisitely fashioned and balanced its harmonies, the more 
delicate and remote the connection between its limbs, the 
more it will suffer at a musician’s hands, and any remon- 
strance on behalf of the. ill-treated poets is sure to be 
met with the arrogant dictum that it is all done “ in strict 
agcordance with the laws of musical composition.” 

There is, unfortunately, some little show of reason in this 
plea; seeing that the “laws of composition” are gene- 
rally deduced, by theoretical wiseacres who cannot com- 
pose, from the works of defunct and therefore acknow- 
ledged composers, and that even in the works of some of 
the greatest and most conscientious of modern musicians 
one now and then comes across an arbitrary and violent 
treatment of the verse for specifically musical ends. But 
even if we suppose that in the matter of declamation all 
is well, there still remains one peculiarity of modern verse 
which is almost invariably sacrificed when such verse 
comes in contact with modern music. I meanthe rhymes 
at the end of our lines. The effect of all such rhymes is 
almost inevitably blurred, and very frequently quite spoilt, 
under musical treatment. 

Now, although most musicians would probably be 
willing to acknowledge the justice of these strictures 
if put before them in a less blunt way, they have never- 
theless at hand: an easy and obvious answer to every 
possible assault from the poets’ quarter. It is not the 
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province of a musical composition, they might say, to 
act as a mere foil to a number of verses; the truth is 
rather that a good setting to music should, and gene- 
rally does, express the very essence of a poem—i.z., the 
sentiments and emotions which gave birth to it—and 
that, though some choice bits d's poet’s diction may 
here and there be swamped in the singing, the sum total 
of words and music put together is nevertheless an inten- 
sifying, nay, a glorification of the poetical sketch. They 
might insist that a good lyrical poem well set to music, and 
well sung, cannot fail to have a firmer hold on the hearts 
of men than a mere recitation, be it ever so good, of the 
same poem, and that musical rhymes are more distinct 
and more harmonious than verbal ones. 

To which, again, I, as a musician, am not prepared to 
object, though a poet would certainly put forward his 
non credo. \t appears to me easy to come to an under- 
standing and a conclusion, if we take the trouble to look 
at the matter from a point of view a little further off than 
that of the personified song-writer and the personified 
song-composer. 

I have often asked myself the question why certain 
songs of Schubert’s affect me so strongly, and certain 
others, much if not equally admired by the musical world, 
do not affect me at all, or only disagreeably ; and I fancy 
I have found the cause at last to be simply this: those 
songs which produce a complete and perfect impression— 
take “Gretchen am Spinnrad,” or “Sei mir gegriisst,” 
or “Schumann’s Widmung”—are musical versions of 
strongly rhythmical poems. The poet’s lines are short 
and strongly accented, the expression concise, the 
cadences of the verse and the cadences of the music 
chime perfectly, and each side at once supports and 
intensifies the other. 

Take on the other hand any possible, or rather impos- 
sible, version of such an exquisite poem as Tennyson’s 
“The splendour falls on castle walls” (“Princess”), it 
appears to me evident that the indescribable and price- 
less charm of this little masterpiece would be marred by 
the addition of music, no matter how lovely the music 
per se, nor how much it may reflect the soft light and 
dreamy harmonies of the poem. 

It is the want of decisive accentuation, the absence of 
strongly marked rhythms, in modern European, as com- 
pared with ancient Greek or Teutonic verse, which makes 
the former essentially unfit for musical treatment ; whereas 
it is the prominence of this very rhythmical quality in 
alliterative verse which is so much in favour of a combi- 
nation of it with rhymed verse, and of the connection of 
alliteration alone, or joined to rhyme, with music. 

Some individuals of the present generation of literary 
critics are in the habit of pointing with the finger of 
scorn to what they contemptuously call “the trick of 
alliteration ;” by which they usually mean to imply that 
a poet has been found guilty of an abortive attempt to 
make his verse melodious by means of a conscious repeti- 
tion of certain consonants or vowels at the beginning of 
words belonging to the same line or couplet. Lexico- 
graphers usually quote the line in Pope’s essay on criticism, 
“ By apt alliteration’s artful aid,” or Milton’s “ Behemoth 
biggest born.” But the term alliteration implies much 
more than this supposed schoolboy’s trick. 

Stabreim (Stave-rhyme) alliteration—i.z., initial asson- 
ance, was used in English as late as the sixteenth century. 

In all Teutonic languages, from Anglo-Saxon and Ice- 
landic to modern German, the verse is constructed with 
reference to accent rather than with reférence to any 
measure or number of syllables. In other words, the 
question is always how many accents, and not how many 
syllables go to make up a line or a couplet. In modern 
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German we lay the stress only upon the principal syllables 
and the roots of words, This principle of accents was 
carried out much more rigorously in the oldest forms of 
Teutonic poetry, The most prominent accents—they 
were called Liedstdbe (Song-staves)—were made to 
correspond with one another by means of identical 
initiatory letters ; and the sequence of these alliterative 
accents, which was regulated by strict rules, constituted 
the verse. As a rule each complete line (Langsei/e) con- 
sisted of three reiterations of the same initiatory letter. 
Each line of this sort was made up of two lines, or rather 
semi-lines, the first of which generally contained two 
accents, and the second one ; of which accents the latter, 
the single one, was considered the principal, and the two 
former the subordinates, If the first accented syllable 
opened with a consonant, this consonant had to be 
retained strictly in the two remaining accents. Thus :— 


“ Ich will Wallvaters 
Wirken kiinden.” (Edda, Simrock Trad.) 


If the accents fell upon different vowels, such vowels 
were taken to be equivalent one to another. A change of 
vowels was in fact held to be advantageous :— 

‘6 Eiinst war das Alter 
da Imir lebte.” (Jdid.) 

__If the principal stave consists of a compound consonant 
like s¢ or 74 instead of a single one, the accessory staves 
must also be made by the same compound consonant :— 

“ Am Starken Stamm 
im Staub der Erde.” (Jbid.) 


Occasionally one of the two accents in the first semi-line 
was dropped, and the entire line consisted of two prominent 
accents only. Of this latter sort, Mr. Morris in his 
masterly translation from the Icelandic of certain songs 
from the elder Edda, accompanying his translation of 
the prose “Vélsunga Saga,” has given some excellent 
specimens ; for instance :— 

“ Brynhild to me 
Is better than all, 
The child of Budli 
Is the best of women, 
Yea, and my life 
Will I lay down, 
Ere I am twinned 
From that woman’s treasure.” 


Lines with three accents are rare in English. The 
following magnificent verses from the so-called Wesso- 
brunner Gebet, belonging to the eighth century, form a 


splendid specimen of alliteration with both two and three 
accents :— 


‘ 


“ dat gafregin ih mit firahim firiwizzo meista, 
dat €ro ni was _noh {ifhimil, 
noh Paum noh heinig noh Pereg ni was, 
noh Sunna fii Scein (noh Sterno ni cleiz), 
noh Méno ni liuhta noh der Mareoséo. 
d6 dar niwiht ni Was enteo ni Wenteo . 
enti dé was der Gino Almahtico cot.” 
Here is part of an exquisitely melodiou i 
$ song of sprin 
and love from Wagner’s Walkiire -~ Se id 
“* Winterstiirme wichen 
dem Wonnemond; 
in mildem Lichte 
leuc! ? 


tiber Wald und Auen 
weht sein Athem 
weit gedffnet 
lacht sein Aus! 

Aus selger Viglein Sange 
siiss er tént 
holdeste Diifte 
haucht er aus; 

seinem warmen Blut entbliihen 
wonnige Blumen, 
Keim und Spross 
entspriesst seinet Kraft.” 


Which Mr. Alfred Forman has translated as follows :— 


“ Winter storms made way 
° to the wakening May ; 

*ia placid splendour 
prospers the spring ; 
on bending breezes 
buoys his journey, 
weaving wonder 
on his way ; 
over field and forest 
floats his freshness, 
wide and wakening 
laughs his look. 
He sounds in boundless singing 
of buoyant birds ; 
breath is sweet, 
With scent he :ishs; 
his flying blood flows out 
In fatherless flowers, 
Seed and shoot 
Are the leap of his life.” 


So then I hold that alliterative verse, being most 
rhythmical, chimes best with musical rhythms. As its 
manner of expression is of necessity terse and to the 
point, its concentrated form will gain by the expansion of 
sound which the musician supplies. Its easy connection 
with all sorts of rhymed verse will render it a most useful 
auxiliary to all who produce verse for music; and the use 
of alliteration alone or in connection with rhyme—in short, 
the use of terse and strongly accentuated expression—will, 
I doubt not, have a decisive influence upon the formation 
of vocal and instrumental melody generally. Let any one 
in want of a landmark look at the music to Wagner’s 
Nibelingen or Tristan, wherein alliterative verse is ex- 
clusively applied in the former, and a combination of 
alliteration with rhyme in the latter. 

In the case of any dramatic work intended for the 
musical stage, the question of alliteration versus rhyme is 
most important ; even in the larger forms of poets’ work 
apart from music, the choice of metre is of the utmost 
consequence. In short lyrical effusions poets hit upon 
the metre by instinct, as musicians hit upon the proper 
key ; but whenever a poetic work of larger dimensions is 
concerned, there is ample matter for deliberation. We 
all know how Spenser hesitated before he fixed upon the 
stanza, called after his name, for his “ Faérie Queene.” He 
added a line of the length of one of our Alexandrines to 
the Italian offave rime of Ariosto and Tasso, and it is 
evident that his choice of metre has in more than one 
way influenced both the character and the popularity of his 
work. The dreamy sweetness of his thought certainly 
demanded a stanza long drawn out; but the length of his 
stanza, again, led him to indulge his dreamy moods until 
their very sweetness cloys. 

As far as I know, no one interested in the question 
wishes to sacrifice final consonance entirely, but we may 
as well give to alliteration its legitimate due. 

By way of close, let the reader take the following cum 
grano salis :— 

It will have been seen that two or three of the staves 
in each alliterative line are usually of similar import, and 
that in consequence a powerful impression is produced ; 
reiteration of an idea and its close concomitants tending 





strongly towards widening the —— thought and inten- 
sifying the impression, Here, then, a new law of the 
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association of ideas seems to step in, and a vista opens 
of true poetical effects attained by means of association 
of ideas, instead of formal similes or mere contrast of 
words—a vista of passion above rational relation. If a 
poet’s work were executed in this spirit it would necessa- 
rily demand the musician’s aid, and the latter would stand 
towards the former in the position of a redeemer. 








WEBER’S “KAMPF UND SIEG.” 
BY EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. 
(Continued from p. 80.) 

BEFORE proceeding to a detailed notice of the present 
work—a sketch of the history of which I gave in our last 
number—I wish to make an addition to, or perhaps I 
should rather say a correction of, a fact there stated. 
I said that I believed the work had only once been per- 
formed in England, that occasion being at one of the New 
Philharmonic Concerts. In consequence of that state- 
ment I have since received a letter from Mr. W. J. West- 
brook, of Sydenham, informing me that he possesses a 
programme of the “Fourth Oratorio” at Drury Lane 
Theatre, on March 16th, 1825, at which the Kampf und 
Sieg was performed, as well as a miscellaneous selection 
from the works of Handel, Haydn, Rossini, &c., under 
the direction of Mr. (afterwards Sir) H. R. Bishop. 
Whether the English version by Beresford or the origi- 
nal German text was sung, does not appear from the bill ; 
it is in any case interesting to know of the production 
of the work, and I take this opportunity of thanking Mr. 
Westbrook for supplementing the information I had been 
able to obtain from the works to which I had access. 

The score of the Kampf und Sieg is laid out for an 
ordinary full orchestra with four horns and trombones. 


~— 
In some of the more military movements the two ordinary | |-? 


flutes are replaced by two piccoli, and a side-drum, bass- 
drum, cymbals, and triangle are also employed. One of 
the first points which will strike the student is the extreme 


moderation of the scoring. Of the thirteen numbers of a! 


which the work consists, there are only two in which all 
the resources of the orchestra are brought into play, 
though the subject is one in the treatment of which a 
more than ordinary amount of noise might have been ex- 
cused, if not justified. In this respect the work presents 
a marked contrast to Beethoven’s “ Battle of Vittoria” 
symphony, in which not only are two enormous drums 
nek to imitate the cannons of the opposing armies, but 
machines which Beethoven calls “ Ratschen” are also 
employed to represent the volleys of musketry. Weber, 
as we shall see presently, gives us, it is true, a representa- 
tion in music of the battle ; but a comparison of his music 
with that of his great contemporary goes far to justify the 
eulogy of General Nostitz, who said to Weber after hear- 
ing both pieces, “In your music we have heard the voices 
of nations ; in Beethoven’s we heard great boys playing 
at soldiers.” 

The cantata opens with an orchestral introduction (D 
minor, @, a//egro) of a tempestuous and gloomy character, 
depicting the torn and distracted condition of Europe in 
consequence of prolonged war. It is scored only for 
strings, four horns, bassoons, and drums, by far the most 
prominence being given to the strings. The suppression 
of all the acute wind instruments imparts a peculiarly 
sombre tone to the orchestral colouring. The symphony 
commences in unison (strings only) in the following 
manner :— 
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At the next bar the unison is ee for a bare two- 
part harmony, which is continued for fourteen bars, when 
the drum in Ais heard alone, menacingly beating crotchets 
pp. A short dialogue between drum and strings leads 
to the following powerful phrase for the latter, which 
breaks out suddenly from the pianiisimo, and is one of 


the leading themes of the introduction :— 























After some elaboration of this subject, followed by a 
tremolando passage for the strings, which subsequently 
recurs in the “Battle” movement at the words “nur 
enger und enger umdranget der Drianger,” a half-cadence 
on the dominant of the original key introduces a new 
subject, still for the strings :— 
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These few quotations will suffice to give an idea of the 
general features of the introduction, which in its character 
bears a strong affinity to the first movement of the same 
composer’s pianoforte sonata in D minor. In the re- 
mainder of the movement the second of the quoted 
themes is the most prominent: and a half-cadence on the 
dominant leads at once to the second number, the chorus 
“Reisst wieder sich die Zwietracht los” (D minor, 2-4, 
andante). This short movement continues the feeling of 
the introduction, no new instruments being added to the 
score. The opening is very striking. After the pianis- 
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simo A for basses and drums with which the preceding 
number ends, the whole chorus in unison, accompanied 
by the strings, breaks out abruptly thus :— 


Sep. § Alto, unts. 
m 


p ——— i —- oe a 
Gis SSeS 


Reisst wieder sichdieZwietrachtlos, und  storet Gottes Frieden, 











Fe saree 


Ten. § Bass, unis. 





At the next bar, with the words “noch nicht genug des 
Blutes floss,” the voices break into harmony ; and after a 
fierce passage concluding with the repetition of the words 
“noch nicht genug?” a symphony of three bars leads to 
one of those sudden and magical changes of tone so 
eminently characteristic of Weber, to the words— 


** Du hast aus deiner Himmel Héh’n 
Der Volker Qual und Kampf geseh'n.” 


The unaccompanied chorus enters with this charming 
phrase :-— 


? | 
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A remarkable feature of this chorus is the fidelity with 
which the composer follows the ever-changing emotions 
expressed by the text. After a full close in F in the four- 
bar section which answers the phrase last quoted, the 
original key of D minor is resumed with the words “O 
Herr, ist nicht genug gescheh’n?” Then, after another 
beautiful Aéano phrase, “ Fiir Fried’ und Freiheit floss 
das Blut,” a point of remarkable effect is made by an 
imposing crescendo, accompanied by an unexpected modu- 
lation into the somewhat distantly related key of A major 
for the words “du schenktest Sieg dem frommen Muth.” 
This modulation to the key of the upper third is one of 
which Beethoven was the first to make any great use— 
as for instance in the third Zeonore overture, and the first 
movement of the “ Waldstein” sonata. It has frequently 
been employed by modern composers, but sien, if 
ever, with more appropriateness and effect than by Weber 
in this passage. For the last words of the chorus, “ Und 
wieder droht der Hélle Wuth,” the original key is re- 
sumed, and the chorus ends with a unison passage for 
the voices, of a declamatory and recitative-like character, 
accompanied by a tremolo for the strings, and followed 
by a short symphony in which the melody is given to the 
basses and bassoons while the tremolo is continued. 

No. 3, a bass _recitative for Faith (Der Glaube), 
“ Volker, verzaget nicht,” introduced by a short phrase 
for clarinets and bassoons, the soothing tone of which at 
once indicates the changed character of the coming 
words, leads to one of the gems of the work, the terzett, 
No. 4 (G major, andante con moto, 3-4), for Faith, Hope, 
and Charity, “ Briiderlich Hand in Hand.” The scoring 
is as — as it is tasteful, and is one of the many in- 
stances that might be given of how great effects can be 
obtained from very limited means. The only wind instru- 
ments used are flutes and clarinets, and there are some 
important solo passages for the violoncellos. After ten 
bars of introduction, in which the three voices, soprano, 
tenor, and bass, are accompanied only by the strings, the 








chief subject of the movement is given ina symphony of 
four bars :— 
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To complete the score it is only necessary to add that 
the clarinets with their low “ chalumeau” sounds sustain 
the harmony given in iterated notes by the strings. The 
whole of this short terzett—only fifty-one bars in all—is 
full of charm and grace, a very beautiful feature being 
the introduction near its close of the violoncello theme 
just quoted, which is now given to one clarinet and two 
flutes playing in octaves above the voices, which are now 
used, so to speak, as accompanying instruments, and fill 
up the harmonies. 

But the vision of “ brotherhood, hand in hand,” and of 
“union, the pledge of victory,” fades away in the Jianis- 
simo close of the terzett ; and in No. 5, “ Krieger-Chor” 
(allegro vivace,C major, @), we find ourselves face to face 
with the stern realities of war. This chorus, written for 
two tenors and bass, is exceedingly dramatic, but so frag- 
mentary in character as to render it somewhat difficult 
to give an intelligible account of it without more quota- 
tions than our space will allow. After a vigorous sym- 
phony in quavers for the strings in unison, the chorus 
enters, also in unison, the quaver figure being still carried 
on by the strings, with the words— 

“ Wohlauf! Wohlan ! das Schwert geziickt ! 
Fest Mann an Mann geschlossen ! 


Die Hyder in den Staub gedriickt 
Von wannen sie entsprossen !” 


The distinguishing features of this introductory portion 
of the chorus are the masculine energy of its rhythms and 
harmonies, and the effectiveness of the instrumentation. 
There is, however, less that is absolutely new in it than in 
some other parts of the work. After the repetition of the 
words “ Die Hyder gedriickt,” we come to the first piece 
of realism to be met with in the cantata. Others will be 
found later. The present one is the introduction of a 
genuine Austrian “ Grenadiers’ March,” given out by two 
— flutes and a side-drum. The following is its 
theme :— 


Piccoli. 
—_ e . 











Tamb. 
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Hearing the music of their allies, the chorus at the seventh 
bar enter with the exclamation “ Horch! das ist Freundes 
Jubelklang!” and their remarks accompany the remainder 
of the march. At its close the orchestra re-enters /. 
Fiercer and wilder grow the semiquaver scales on the 
strings as the foe approaches, till at length the /orée is 
reached, and with the words— 
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"Bs naht der Feind mit wilder Wuth, 
Wahnt uns noch nicht geriistet,” 


Weber most felicitously introduces the unison phrase 
quoted as the opening of the first chorus, now accom- 
panied with a florid variation for the strings. Gradually 
confidence returns, the accompaniments become less 
agitated, till at the words “ Mit Gott sei unser Werk 
gethan,” a series of broad harmonies indicates the assur- 
ance of victory, and the belief of the singers in the justice 
of their cause. The movement concludes with a repeti- 
tion of the opening phrase “ Die Hyder,” &c. 

Though not on the whole one of the most original 
movements of the cantata, this chorus is worthy of atten- 
tion as showing how much effect can be produced merely 
by the judicious employment of the ordinary common 
chords and their inversions. There is hardly any modu- 
lation, there are very few chromatic harmonies ; the means 
employed are of the simplest, and yet the chorus is tho- 
roughly effective. A similar remark may be made about 
the orchestration. How. many composers writing a 
“'Warriors’ Chorus” would have had moderation enough 
to abstain from using the whole force of the brass, and an 
entire battery of percussion instruments? But, excepting 
the “drum and fife band” for the Austrian March, the 


only instruments Weber employs here are striags, oboes, - 


clarinets, bassoons, two horns, and a bass trombone. That 
he himself attached special importance to his reticence, 
is evident from his own analysis of this work, in which 
he expressly says of this movement: “ N.B.—Without 
trumpets and drums.” 

(To be continued.) 


VERDI’S REQUIEM. 
BY E. REYER. 
(TRANSLATED FROM THE ‘‘JOURNAL DES DEBATS.”) 


THIS Requiem Mass was composed by Sig. Verdi, and 
> sag on the 22nd May, 1874, in the church of St. 

ark at Milan, on the anniversary of the death of 
Alessandro Manzoni, the gifted author of the Comte di 
Carmagnola and I promessi Sposi, one of the greatest 
Italian poets of this century, and a dear friend of Sig. 
Giuseppe Verdi. M. Camille du Locle, the director of 
the Opéra Comique, having gone to Milan to witness the 
performance of the work, witnessed also the enthusiastic 
success it obtained; and as he is himself one of Sig. 
Verdi’s most intimate friends, he was able to obtain from 
the illustrious maestro the authorisation to have it per- 
formed in Paris, not at St. Eustache, or at Notre Dame, 
but at the Opéra Comique; not in a church, but in a 
thbatre, where, however, it certainly does not seem out of 
place. 

Sig. Verdi’s Requiem is far more a dramatic than a 
religious work ; but it would be unjust to form an opinion 
of it while contemplating it from any other point of view 
than that from which the composer wrote it. * Those 
composers who, since the revolution accomplished by 
Palestrina, have chosen their subjects from the words of 
the Liturgy, have, in different degrees, thought themselves 
obliged to obey the so-called requirements of sacred 
music. These requirements include not only the use of 
counterpoint, of fugue, of imitations—in fact, of all the 
artifices of scholastic science, but they also demand that 
melody shall only be used in certain forms and of a 
particular character. Now it is precisely by the character 
and form of his melody that Sig. Verdi, in his Requiem, 
has infringed, I will not say a rule, but a custom which 
always has been, and always will be, observed by those 





musicians who have been truly inspired by the imposing 
splendours of the Catholic religion. 

Having once made this reservation, I can now proceed 
freely to praise the fine and learned composition of the 
author of Aida according to its deserts. My readers may 
perhaps remember that, after hearing the above-mentioned 
opera performed at Cairo, I remarked on the great supe- 


-riority which, in my opinion, the work possessed over 


Sig. Verdi’s earlier productions, and on the great trans- 
formation that seemed to have taken place in the master’s 
genius. Inthe Requiem we recognise the same care, the 
same investigation, the same procedure, the same delicate 
details of instrumentation ; I will not, on the strength of 
some reminiscences which could hardly help striking me, 
go so far as to say the same style. Besides, resemblances 
of this nature are, perhaps, most frequently to be met 
with in the works of composers of strongly-marked indi- 
viduality ; and I have now given an answer beforehand to 
those who might be astonished at finding fleeting recol- 
lections of an essentially dramatic work in a work written 
to religious words. 

Sig. Verdi’s Requiem is written in four parts, includ- 
ing the solos. It has no introduction; the tenors and 
basses enter on the seventh bar of the orchestra, with a 
fifth, taken up by the sopranos and contraltos, and finally 
leading to the chord of E major by a ¢utti. Then, to a 
—— phrase, accompanied by a simple but elegant 

armonic progression, four solo sopranos finish the verse, 
and sing in syncopated notes, Dona eis, Domine. By one 
of those contrasts that the master particularly affects, the 
orchestra continues, in the major key, the phrase already 
begun ; the voices of the chorus answer each other in 
syllabic notes, murmured mezza voce; then the four solo 
voices, unaccompanied, sing several bars in fugal style, 
which bring the Requiem to the Luceat eis. The same 
voices, treated in the same style, and entering in succes- 
sion, repeat the phrase, Kyrie Eleison, Christe Eleison, 
accompanied by a persistent séaccaéo figure in the basses. 
The entry of the chorus, the developments, progressions, 
changes of rhythm, and ingenious instrumental combina- 
tions of this piece, invest it with a magnificent character, 
and produce a very grand effect. But I am doubtful 
how much the reader will be able to learn from this tech- 
nical analysis. There is no reason, however, why I should 
not go on as I have begun, for there is still plenty to say 
about the deceptive cadences, counter-subjects, imitations, 
and fantasias, strict and free fugues, simple, double, and 
florid counterpoint, employed by the composer with a 
consummate science and skill, which entitle him to be 
ranked very high, higher perhaps than he has ever been 
before, in the esteem of his learned brethren. But it is 
precisely on account of his skill as a writer that we are 
surprised to meet with several careless passages from his 
pen—three consecutive fifths, for instance, which occur in 
the accompaniment to the bass solo, Oro supplex et 
acclinis, at the beginning of the Confutatis. Why these 
fifths ?—which are evidently intentional, for it would have 
been very easy to avoid them; they cannot even be ex- 
cused, like those in the bell chorus from William Tell, 
on the plea of originality of effect. Nor do I like the 
abrupt transition from the chord of B major to that of G 
minor, at the repetition of the Dzes Jre, a transition 
which is scarcely softened by a momentary halt of the 
orchestra, and a pause of the voice, on the dominant, in 
the last bar but one. 

The Dies Jre is composed of nine pieces, each forming 
a distinct episode, although they are linked together in 
such a manner as to present a complete picture of the 
mournful and terrible part of the drama that we have 
now reached—the Last Judgment. The spirit of Mozart 
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seems to breathe in the first bars of the chorus, in spite 
of the abrupt change of rhythm at the close. But here is 
something more serious ; the trumpets that sound and 
answer each other at the beginning of the 7uba Mirum, 
sound and answer in an almost identical manner in the 
Requiem of Berlioz. The latter is in the same key, save 
that the first chords are minor instead of major ; the same 
rhythm, the same triplets, the same dominant seventh, 
the same crescendo. Sig. Verdi, however, has only 
employed four groups of trumpets, placed in the four 
corners of the orchestra, whereas Berlioz placed four 
orchestras of brass instruments at the four cardinal points 
—trumpets and cornets, trombones, ophicleides and tubas 
obtaining thus, by far more complicated means, a far 
grander and more striking effect. Had Berlioz been 
alive, Verdi would perhaps have hesitated to appropriate 
so characteristic a combination, and I consider it a duty 
to assert the prior claim of a master whom I admire, and 
whom I loved. 

“Listen attentively to this,” says Berlioz in his 
Memoirs. Let us listen— 

“ My executants were divided into several groups, not 
too near to one another; it should always be arranged 
thus for the four orchestras of brass instruments that I 
have employed in the 7uda Mirum, and which ought 
each to occupy a corner of the great choral and instru- 
mental body. At the moment of their entry, in the 
beginning of the Zuba Mirum, which is connected 
without interruption with the Dzes Jre, the movement 
changes to half-time; all the brass instruments burst 
forth at once in the new movement, entering in succes- 
sion in a series of thirds built up one above the other. It 
is, therefore, of the greatest importance to indicate 
clearly all four beats of the slower measure at the 
moment in which it comes in. Without these precautions, 
this terrible musical cataclysm, led up to with so much 
care, in which exceptional and formidable means are 
employed in such proportions and combinations as were 
never attempied before, nor tried since, this musical 
image of the Last Judgment—which will remain, I hope, 
as something great in our art— would only produce an 
immense and frightful cacophony.” 

Although Berlioz was in the habit of directing his 
works in person, he was on one occasion prevailed upon 
by the director of the School of Fine Arts to yield up his 
baton to Habeneck, for a performance of his Requiem in 
the church of the Invalides, after the death of General 
Damrémont and the other officers and soldiers killed at 
the siege of Constantina. Habeneck and Berlioz had 
been on cool terms for some time previously; they now 
made up their quarrel. 

“All my rehearsals,” adds Berlioz, “were certainly 
directed with the greatest care. Habeneck spoke to 
me as though our intercourse had never been interrupted, 
and it seemed as though the work would go off well. . 

. . On the day of the performance I had, with my 
habitual distrust, remained close behind Habeneck, and, 
turning my back to him, I was watching the group of 
drummers—there were eight pairs of kettle-drums—that 
he could not see, the moment drawing near in which they 
were to join in the general mé/ée. There are perhaps a 
thousand bars in my Requiem. Exactly at that one of 
which I have been speaking, the one in which the move- 
ment becomes slower, and in which the brass instruments 
thunder forth their terrible peal—that bar of all others, 
in fact, in which the conductor’s baton is absolutely in- 
dispensable—Habeneck lowered his arm, quietly drew 
out a snuff-box, and proceeded leisurely to take a pinch 
of snuff! My eye was upon him; in an instant I spun 
rapidly round, sprang up before him, and waving my arm, 





marked the four full beats of the new movement. The 
orchestras followed me, and everything came in at the 
right moment. I went on conducting to the end, and the 
effect, such as I had conceived and intended it, was pro- 
duced.” 

Sig. Verdi had no cause to fear a similar accident, 
firstly because, as 1 have already remarked, his flourish 
of eight trumpets, not sounding in such a “terrible” 
manner as that of Berlioz, was far easier to lead; and, 
secondly, because Sig. Verdi himself stood at the con- 
ductor’s desk, a post which he filled with a skill, a tact, a 
maestria, a dignity of demeanour and attitude which 
cannot be too highly praised. I must, however, add that 
had the orchestra of the Opéra Comique been placed 
under the direction of its skilful chief, M. Deloffre, who 
at the first rehearsal courteously yielded up his place to 
the celebrated composer, such an accident as that which 
had threatened the success of Berlioz’s Requiem was also 
out of the question: M. Deloffre does not take snuff. 

The trumpet calls continue during the 7uda Mirum 
struck up by the basses (here I return to Verdi’s Requiem, 
although I have not yet quite done with that of Berlioz), 
andthe voice of the bass solo, alternating with the deep 
notes of the drum, utters like a funeral knell the cold and 
mournful accents of the Mors stupedit. 

I was less struck by the somewhat lively fugue of the 
Liber Scriptus, leading back by an ascending progression 
into the second part of the Dies Jra, the last bars of 
which seem to fade away, Pianissimo, into the twilight. 

The Quid sum miser, trio for soprano, mezzo-soprano, 
and tenor, opens with a plaintive phrase, very short but 
very expressive, given out by two clarinets in thirds, and 
accompanied in arpeggi by the bassoon. I have heard 
it said there isa want of symmetry about the principal 
phrase of this piece (the phrase allotted to the voice con- 
sisting only of three bars), but this is an unmerited 
reproach, as the voice does but continue the melody 
begun by the clarinets. The main characteristics of the 

iece—except in one particular passage in unison, which 
is a little too Italian—are its elegant simplicity and its 
appropriate expression; the voices are most skilfully 
managed ; indeed, the profound science with which Sig. 
Verdi has treated the whole vocal portion of his wor 
deserves the highest praise. He has refrained, too, on 
this occasion, from the use of those exaggerated forms 
which are so frequently to be met. with even in his best 
dramatic works. 

A parallel might have been drawn between the Rex 
Tremende@ and that of Mozart, had not Sig. Verdi, from 
the very beginning, carefully avoided the brig of a 
comparison, by the oppositions of Jano and forte between 
the bass voices and the responses of the chorus. The 


whole of this piece is very fine, and the melodious phrase - 


Salva me, Fons pietatis, is skilfully guided by ingenious 
modulations through the different solo parts, which are 
accompanied by the cherus. 

The Recordare, for two voices (soprano and mezzo- 
soprano); produced, apart from its musical value, a very 
great sensation, by the manner in which it was sung. 
The union of two such fine voices possessed a wonderful 
charm—but we will return again later to the remarkable 
powers displayed by the female interpreters of Sig. 
Verdi’s work. The entry of the mezzo-soprano, the clear 
notes of the flute and clarinet, prominent above the sus- 
tained tones of the string quartett, the omg ywned tremolos 
the contrasts of iano and forte shades of expression, all 
these are interesting, faultlessly written, and in excellent 
style. After these words of praise we may be allowed to 
criticise the Qué Mariam absolvisti (which follows the 
Recordare), in which the tenor sang flat, and which seems 
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to be borrowed from the score of Aida, the tremolos of 
divided violins, the bassoon and clarinet passages, and 
the whole ‘melodic form, reminded me of the great scene 
between Amneris and the priests who have just condemned 
Radames. 

In the Confutatis, the above-mentioned “atens calami, 
and intentional fifths, are not the only things to be 
noticed ; there are also passages of powerful inspiration, 
and chromatic scales in contrary motion, expressing most 
dramatically the terror of the condemned at the prospect 
of eternal torment. 

The drama of the Dies Jr@ is followed, in gentler tones, 
by the Lacrymosa, of which I prefer the developments to 
the subject ; the plaintive syncopated notes of the first 
and second violins in octaves, predominate over the 
accompaniment ; the lamentation increases, swells, then 

dually subsides at the entrance of the Pie Fesu, sung 

rst by four solo voices, and closed with the full chorus. 

The Ofertory is written throughout for four solo voices ; 
the principal melody, given out first by the violas and 
violoncellos, is then repeated by the violins con Sordini ; 
the rhythm changes, the movement also, and the Quam 
olim Abraha, treated in fugal style, forms a connecting 
link betweey the Domine Fesu and the Hostias et Preces, 
of which the melody, given first to the tenor voice, then 
to the bass, is full of unction and suavity. The return of 
the first o¢ivo in 6-8 time forms the peroration of the 
Offertorium, which may be instanced as one of the most 
complete and remarkable portions of the work. , 

The fugue of the Samctus, with double chorus, must, it 
seems to me, put an end to all doubt on the subject of 
Sig. Verdi’s scholastic capabilities. Cherubini himself 
would have bowed down before this profoundly scientific 
page, written in eight real parts, and in which the orchestra 
and voices are treated with equal skill. 

The Agnus Dei opens by a melody of somewhat melan- 
choly tenderness, sung by the soprano and contralto in 
octaves, and which, to my thinking, would be more 
affecting without the rinforzando on the last verse, Dona eis 
Requiem ; it is infinitely preferable when taken up later 
by the chorus, the sopranos singing in unison with the 
contraltos and tenors. With this different arrangement 
of voices, it is calmer and more religious. The counter- 
subject executed by the flutes, at the last repeat, has an 
excellent effect, and is admirably written. 

The Zux Eterna brings us back into a somewhat 
theatrical style, at any rate during the first few bars : 
there are tremolos of divided violins, and harmonic pro- 
gressions, that remind one of the invocation scene in the 
Prophéte. The basses then begin the Reguiem Eter- 
nam, and beneath the tremolos of the violas and violon- 
cellos are heard some deep chords from the brass instru- 
ments; the voices sing unaccompanied until the return 
of the Reguiem Eternam—here we must notice another 
reminiscence of Aida in the soprano phrase Quid Pius es. 
The piece finishes smorzando with the return of the violin 
tremolos and the chords of the brass instruments. 

The Libera me begins by a psalmody of the solo so- 
prano, continued by the chorus ; then the soprano melody 
develops, broadly and expressively, the interesting designs 
of the quartett. The voice sinks gradually—all is silent ; 
and, after a prolonged pause, the orchestra again takes 
up the vigorous chords of the Dies /re, followed by the 
repetition of the Reguéem unaccompanied, the voices 
taking the place of the instruments. The suppliant 
accents of the soprano solo interweave themselves with 
the closing episodes of the fugue in the Libera me; and 
the chorus, mezza voce, accompanies the touching prayer 
almost in a whisper. 

A few pianissimo notes, given ad libitum by the soprano, 





and repeated in unison by the chorus, the last faint 
glimmer of an expiring lamp under the arches of a cathe- 
dral, form the close of this fine work, which—in spite of a 
few reminiscences, and some slight defects—has produced 
a profound impression, and will mark another glorious 
stage in the career of the composer. : 

We congratulate M. du Locle, and we thank him most 
sincerely for the initiative he has taken. As director he 
incurred risks which, as poet, coadjutor, and friend of 
Sig. Verdi’s, he had not contemplated. Success has 
now rewarded his efforts, and though that success be 
mainly owing to the real merit of the work, a considerable 
portion of it is due to the artists who interpreted it in 
so wonderful a manner. Mme. Teresa Stolz and Mme. 
Waldmann are gifted with splendid voices ; they sing as 
sang, once on a time, the great dramatic songstresses. 
that we vaguely remember, and who are now lost to us. 
Mme. Stolz and Mme. Waldmann—one a Hungarian, 
the other an Austrian—are both artists of masterly and 
exceptional talent. Why, then, should we continually 
repeat that there are no more singers of either sex to be 
found, in France or elsewhere? When we require them, 
we shall be able to find singers, as well as works for them 
to perform. Let us not make ourselves out poorer than 
we really are, or the times we live in more barren. If 
there were really and truly in our own country, or in 
others, no more artists, no more composers, no more 
works, nothing in fact but discouragement on the one 
side and sterility on the other, the only course remaining 
to us would be to turn our new Opera-house into a cha- 
ritable institution, as a last refuge for needy musicians; 
and to confide the direction of it to Baron Taylor. 


F. E. O. 








DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MUSICAL EXAMINA. 
TIO 


THE following examination papers in music for the 
present year will probably interest our readers :— 


EXAMINATION FOR MUS. B. 
SIR ROBERT STEWART. 


t. What is a false relation ? 
2. What is double counterpoint, in the 8ve, roth, rath? 
3. What is the true meaning of the term ‘‘ thorough bass?” 
. Describe the ancient modes : What two choruses in Handel's 
Israel are supposed to be written in any of them? 
5. Did the old masters (seventeenth and eighteenth centuries) ever 
use different signatures from modern composers ? 
6. Upon what depends the pitch of musical sounds? 
7. Explain the derivation of the stave and the clefs. 
8. Give some of the names and values of ancient notes, 
9. What are the meanings of the word “cadence,” and how many 
cadences are there? 
10. Various forms of the minor scale exist; explain and justify 


them. 4 
ere Pere saeer epee 


tr. Bar the above melody in two different ways. 

12. What is the principle of time-signatures ? 

13. The fractions ? and ¢ are generally equal; why do they re- 
present different effects to the musician ? 

14. What is a diatonic semitone? a chromatic semitone? What 
are the relative properties of perfect, augmented, and diminished 
intervals ? 

15. What are the meaning and derivation of the term appoggia- 
tura? Is it employed generally at present ? 

16. What are the roots and resolutions of the following :— 


17. Give, as nearly as you can recollect, the date of birth and 
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death of Handel, J. S. Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Mendelssohn 


a 


18, Treat the above choral in four-part harmony, employing the 
proper clefs. 
ist. As the melody, accompanied with florid counterpoint 
in one of the parts. 
and. As a tenor part, 
ard. As the bass. 














MR. MAHAFFY. 

1. What are Gregorian tones? Give instances where they are 
introduced with effect by modern composers. 

2. If required to add a fifth part toa simple vocal quartett, on 
what general principles would you proceed ? 

3. What examples are there of different times being used simul- 
taneously in concerted music ? 

4. Compare the effects of alto and contralto voices in musical 
composition. 


In addition to the above there was a portion of the day 
devoted to a viva voce examination. 


EXAMINATION FOR MUS. D, 
SIR ROBERT STEWART. 


1. What are the chords of the added ninth ; diminished seventh ; 
added sixth; Neapolitan, French, and German sixths; eleventh ; 
and thirteenth ? 

2. Modulate from C through A, F sharp major, E flat, D flat, G 
minor, F major, G, to C. 

3. Add a bass and inner part to the melody of a chromatic scale 
descending from ct to Ct, one octave. 

4. Express the following figured harmonies by chords :— 
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5. What are (briefly) the laws of fugue? 
introduced on any note save the dominant? 
part except the bass? 

6. Write a short four-part fugue on the following subject :— 


az a JS Pi ee 
+ t rm | 


+ So 
7. What is the usual arrangement of a score of instruments? Is 
this ever departed from ? 
8. Mention an early example of a grand orchestra with four 
horns, &c. 
g. Give an instance of the employment of the Contra Fagotto, or 
Cor Anglais, or Basset Horn, in well-known works. 

to. Can you call to mind any peculiar effects produced by Beet- 
hoven’s use of the drum, and Weber's use of the clarinet ? 

11. Mention some ofthe devices of modern orchestration, 

12. One of the most popular instruments of modern times is some- 
times employed with little discretion in orchestration ; which is that 
instrument? What are its advantages, and how may its powers be 
turned to good account? 

13. Harmonise a few bars of the National Anthem in eight real 
vocal parts, and full score of instruments. 

14. With what orchestral instrument does Handel seem to have 
been unacquainted ? 

15. What is temperament? Mention the names of some persons 
who have proposed various systems of temperament. 

16. Describe the ‘‘Syren ;" who invented it? When did Maelzel 
live? What instruments did he invent? And was he also associated 
with any celebrated composer ? 

17. Give some account of Wagner's attitude as a composer. 

18. How many symphonies did Beethoven write? Does any other 
modern work resemble in plan his ‘‘ Choral" symphony ? 


May the pedal be ever 
Is it ever found in any 
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MR. MAHAFFY, 


1. What changes has Gounod made in his present Faust as com- 
pared with its original published form ? 





— 


2. Cite examples from 
(like that of the bag-pipes), 

3. Can you remember any two distinct melodies which can be 
harmonised together? Explain how it can be done. 

4. How has Helmholtz accounted for the various gua/ities of tone 
on physical principles ? 

5. Describe his vidration-microscope. 

6. What actual remnants have we of old Greek tunes ? 


t composers of the use of a drone bass 


In addition to the above there was a vivid voce exami- 
nation upon fugue, the sonata form, and modern instru- 
mentation. 

The “Acts” for Mus. D. consisted of portions of two 
oratorios of cantatas, St. Fohn Baptist and Pharaoh, per- 
formed by three vocal soloists—soprano, tenor, and bass 
—a choir of a dozen or twenty voices, a small band in 
which was a representation of each instrument, wind and 
stringed, and a harmonium. Each candidate directed in 
person the performance of his work. The “Act” for 
Mus. L. was a setting of the 23rd Psalm. The successful 
candidates were John Hinton (Mus.B. Dublin) and Thos. 
Osborne Marks (Mus.B. Oxon.) for the degree of Mus.D.; 
Rev. John Harper, curate of Eccles, near Manchester, 
succeeded to the degree of Mus. B. ‘The degrees will be 
regularly conferred on the 24th instant. ° 


Foreign Correspondence. 
—_—_>— 
MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ) 


LEIPZIG, une, 1874. « 

THE only subject for report we have this month is the 
public and principal examination of the pupils of the 
Conservatorium, held in the concert-room of the Gewand- 
haus. Already in our last letter we mentioned the per- 
formances at the first two examination concerts, Five 
more concerts have since taken place, and we can, on 
account of the abundance and character of the perform- 
ances, only take notice of prominent talent, and name 
only those ladies and gentlemen who won golden opinions. 
It may be pleasing to the readers of these columns to 
learn that many of the laurels were won by English 
students. As the most praiseworthy of the compositions 
performed, we notice a sonata for pianoforte and violin, by 
Mr. George Hatton (London), of which (the whole work 
taking too much time) only the first movement could be 
played. This part is, in every respect, a successful com- 

osition. Charming and vigorous in its melodic invention, 
its flow is free and natural. Concise and well rounded off 
in its construction, the two instruments unite and form a 
graceful and spirited whole. After hearing this movement, 
we are convinced that Mr. Hatton possesses an uncommon 
talent for composition, and we heartily congratulate him: 
on this his first and very promising work. The performers 
of the work, which is not very difficult, were Mr. John 
Jeffery, of Plymouth (one of our most excellent players at 
the Conservatorium), and Herr Arno Hilf, from Elster. 
It was played with great spirit, and its reception by the 
public was very enthusiastic. 

A movement of a symphony in C minor, by Mr. Wil- 
fred Bendall, of London, also merits great praise. The 
movement pleased us exceedingly, as it is gracefully in- 
vented, the themes being cleverly worked out-and the 
instrumention tasteful. Herr Reinecke conducted the 
orchestra, as Mr. Bendall left us some months ago. We 
wish he had been present at this excellent performance, 
and that he had seen the warm approval with which it 
was received. 

The greatest of the works performed was a symphony 
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in four movements for full orchestra, by Mr. George 
Samuel Loehr, of Leicester—a work which, in every re- 
spect, proved the great ability of itscomposer. Mr. Loehr 
knows everything that can be learnt in the technique of com- 
position, and uses his knowledge with taste and right feeling. 
Indeed, we number Mr. Loehr amongst the most excel- 
lent musicians trained at the Leipzig Conservatorium. 
He has attained a high degree of mastership as pianist, 
organist, and composer. His performance, at the fifth 
examination concert, of the second and third movements 
of Beethoven’s E flat major concerto, was complete in 
technique and conception. 

Amongst the many other compositions that were 
played, deserve to be mentioned songs and two move- 
ments from a trio, for piano, violin, and violoncello, 
by Herr Fritz Steinbach, of Griinsfeld (Baden), as 
well as two movements from a quartett for piano, violin, 
viola, and violoncello, by Herr Johannes Kriiger, of 
Bremen. In both ensemble compositions the respective 
composers took the piano parts. Herr Steinbach proved 
himself to be a good and steady performer. Herr Kriiger 
had already shown, at the fifth examination concert, by his 
fine performance of the last two movements of the piano 
concerto by J. Brahms, that he is an eminent virtuoso. 

We have already mentioned Mr. John Jeffery, of 
Plymouth, as the best pianist of our establishment. This 
time he played the last two movements of Schumann’s 
A minor concerto, and earned well-merited applause. Mr. 
Jeffery will soon return to England ; we need, therefore, 
not say anything in his praise, as his accomplishments will 
not fail to attract notice. 

Of the other pianoforte performers, we must mention 
Herr Theodor Blume, of Leipzig, in the last two move- 
ments of Chopin’s E minor concerto; Herr Hermann 
Zoch, of Ziillichau, in the concert-stiick (G major, Op. 92) 
by Robert Schumann; and the ladies, Miss Johanna 
Rytteragar, in Schumann’s A minor concerto, and Miss 
Kathinka Jacobsen, in the last two movements of Chopin’s 
F minor concerto. Both ladies are from Christiania, in 
Norway, and have, at former examinations, given brilliant 
proofs of their great talent. 

The next best violin performance after that of Herr 
Arno Hilf, was that of the first movement of Mendels- 
sohn’s E minor concerto, by Mr. Frank Wallace, of 
Edinburgh. Mr. Wallace has excellent capabilities, 
possesses a manly, powerful tone, great pureness of into- 
nation, and executes with spirit and true feeling. 

Unfortunately we did not hear the performance of 
Goltermann’s violoncello concerto (A minor), by Herr 
Alexander Brix, of St. Petersburg, but we are informed 
that it was excellent. The best vocal performance was that 
of Fraulein Elise Baldamus, of Magdeburg, who gave us 
Rossini’s cavatina, “ Una voce,” from // Barbiere. After 
this Fraulein Auguste Redeker, of Bremerhafen, treated us 
to the church air by Stradella; Fraulein Jakoba Broek- 
mann, of Amsterdam, to the renowned alto air “ Lascia,” 
from Handel’s Rinaldo; and Fraulein Clara Degener, of 
Brunswick, to different songs, and Hauptmann’s compo- 
sition of the scene “ Margaret at the picture of the Mater 
Dolorosa,” from Goethe’s Fausé. 

We are sorry to say we must contradict the news we 
gave last month of the engagement of Herr Joseph Walter, 
of Munich, as first concert-master at Leipzig. Herr Walter, 
by special desire of the King of Bavaria, will remain in his 
position at Munich. 





MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
VIENNA, Fune 14th, 1874. 
I AM very sorry to inform you of the end of the Komische 





Oper. The gay building, after nineteen weeks’ existence, 
has been shut. It is an uneasy spot, that Schottenring, 
where our youngest theatre stands. Last year, in the 
same month, the famous “ Krach ” of the Exchange fell 
heavily, to destroy the happiness of thousands. This 
year, in the same row of houses, only some hundred steps 
distance, the same spectacle has repeated in another 
form. The 31st of May the doors of the Komische Oper, 
opened for the last time to Délibes’s beautiful opera Der 
Konig hat’s gesagt, had the sad duty of saying farewell to 
an audience, which never thought that an enterprise, re- 
ceived with such general approbation, could ever find 
such a sad and speedy end. Strange it was that just the 
last weeks showed a daily surplus of income ; but the evil 
lay deeper. The wound caused by the inconsiderate 
former management was incurable. At present no one 
knows what will become of the building; whether the 
opera will be renewed on a better scale, or if we shall have 
another common theatre. The representation of Auber’s 
charming opera, Des Teufels Antheil (La Part du Diable) 
in the last days was another triumph for Mlle. Minnie 
Hauck, who performed the 7é/e of Carlo Broschi in a 
faultless manner. Half-a-dozen of such operas chosen for 
the opening of the new house, a better system in engage- 
ments, a less costly building, and the Komische Oper 
would flourish and live a long existence. Mlle. Hauck, 
who was indeed excellent in Délibes’s and in Auber’s just- 
named opera, is singing now in Pesth. Orchestra, chorus, 
and the whole corps of the institute, just having been dis- 
missed, receiving a month’s salary in lieu of notice, look 
out for another engagement. Kapellmeister Proch is 
studying the flow of Father Rhine ; Kapellmeister Miller, 
a very clever young conductor, is waiting for another 
engagement ; the stock-holders wring their hands ; Herr 
Hasemann, the very active manager, deplores a lost 
battle—that’s the end of the beginning! The operas re- 
presented (17th January to the 31st May) rank in the 
following order :—Der Konig hat's gesagt; Czaar und Zim- 
mermann (18 times); Das Glockchen des Eremiten (17) ; 
Der Barbier von Sevilla (15); Die Weisse Dame (11) ; 
Marie, Die Tochter des Regiments (10) ; Das Nachtlager 
in Granada, Martha (9); Alessandro Stradella (7) ; 
Der Postillion von Lonjumeau (5); Des Teufels Antheil; 
Schwarze Domino (3); Die Hochzeit des Figaro (2) ; 
Fra Diavolo, Gute Nacht, Nachbar, Die V erschleierte 
Sdngerin, Die Alpenhiitte (once). 

The Hofoper is performing to-day for the last time. 
Two months’ holiday will be the best recreation after 
twenty-two and a half months’ fatigue (since the Ist 
August, 1872, as the opera was not closed last summer on 
account of the Exhibition). During the last weeks we 
have had some Gastspiele. Fraulein Steinher, from the 
Stadttheater in Céln, is a very young but clever singer, 
with a fresh voice, and a small—quite too small —figure for 
the stage; but she performed Mozart’s Zerline, Weber’s 
Aennchen, and Rossini’s Gemmy in such a modest and 
captivating manner, that she is on her way to become 
a member of our stage. Another Gast, Fraiulein-Ohm, 
from the Hoftheater in Wiesbaden, pleased but little as 
Frau Reich in Nicolai’s well-known opera. Her charitable 
action towards the Pensionsfond of the opera, was there- 
fore the more a noble one, as she offered her whole salary, 
and besides it, one hundred florins, for the benefit of the 
said fund. In another Gast, Frau Louise Jaide, Kam- 
mersangerin of the Hoftheater in Darmstadt, we found, at 
last a real artist, who takes her vocation in an artistic 
manner. Her very sympathetic and sonorous voice is 
fitted for the great rd/es of Mozart, Gluck, Meyerbeer, and 
Wagner. Her performance shows that the grand style of 
a. classic singer is not yet lost. She is one of those 
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singers Richard Wagner wants for his great enterprise. 
Frau Taide has performed Fides and Ortrud. She was 
prevented by indisposition from performing Amneris in 
Aida, which she has studied for a few days in Vienna. 
The public has sometimes the right feeling ; points which 
commonly pass away without any mark of approbation, 
found an echo in the audience, and the recalls and plaudits 
were but just and well merited. Nevertheless Frau Jaide 
had a somewhat difficult position, as every one, after re- 
peated disappointments, has become distrustful, and is at 
present, at the end of the season, to tell the truth, tired 
- and fatigued. The more the result speaks for the value 
and the pre-eminence of the artist, whom I hope we have 
not heard for the last time. Frau Wilt, whose last and 
splendid performance before going to London was Meyer- 
beer’s Bertha, is now in Aida replaced by Frau Materna, 
a conscientious singer, the former Amneris, that 7é/e now 
being sung by the talented Fraulein Dillner. Also two 
other vé/es, Radames, and Amonasro, are, alternatively, in 
new hands (Miiller and Adams, Beck and Bignio). In 
general the favour for Aida is still increasing. The opera 
has become popular. Operas given since the 12th May :— 
Don Sebastian (twice); Aida (seven times); Genoveva, Don 
Fuan, Der Nordstern (twice) ; Tannhduser, Afrikanerin 
(twice) ; Maskenball, Profet, Freischiitz, Die lustigen 
Weiber von Windsor, Lohengrin, Withelm Tell, Faust. 








Rebiews, 


oe 


Symphonie in D dur, fiir grosses Orchester, von FE, LASSEN. 
Partitur. Breslau: Julius Hainauer. 


THE present symphony belongs to the very large class of works in 
which the talent is decidedly in excess of the genius. The form of 
the work is clear, the thematic and contrapuntal treatment skilful, 
and the orchestration effective. Herr Lassen is evidently a well- 
trained and thoroughly experienced writer, yet his symphony as a 
whole fails to leave on us, after a careful reading, any higher im- 
pression than that of great technical cleverness. The reason of 
this, as in so many similar cases, lies in the want of attractiveness 
in its leading themes. What amount of inventive power the com- 
poser may have it would be unfair to judge from a single work ; 
and this is the only composition by Herr Lassen which has as yet 
come under our notice ; but certainly in the present symphony we 
find little indication of anything beyond mere routine. The subjects 
are original, in so far as they are unborrowed, but they have little 
individuality. There is nothing by which, as in Schumann's music, 
or, to take living composers, in much of that written by Brahms or 
Raff, the author can be known at once. Herr Lassen shows no 
leaning towards the ‘‘new German” school. He should rather be 
ranked with such men as Reinecke or Ferdinand Hiller. Apart 
from the question of novelty of idea, the symphony can be com- 
mended for much technical excellency. As we have already said, 
the whole workmanship is capital, and it possesses the great merit 
of being free from unreasonable prolixity. It cannot, however, 
take a higher position than that of a very respectable work of the 
second class, 





Music to the Masque in Shakespeare's ‘‘ Merchant of Venice.” 
Composed by ARTHUR SULLIVAN. Cramer & Co. 


MR. SULLIVAN’s music to the incidental masque introduced into 
the second act of the A/erchant of Venice, was composed for the 
revival of that play in 1871 at the Prince's Theatre, Manchester, 
under the direction of Mr. Charles Calvert. It was first heard in 
London at the Crystal Palace Saturday Concert of the 28th of 
October in the same year, and a selection from it was included in 
the recent ‘‘ English" concert at the same place a few weeks ago. 
The present edition is arranged, with the exception of the vocal 
serenade, as a piano duet ; and though of course the contrasts of 
the composer's tasteful and piquant orchestration cannot be pre- 
served, it will be found thoroughly effective in its present shape. 
We are disposed, on the whole, to consider this incidental Bailet- 
music one of the most successful efforts of Mr. Sullivan’s pen. He 
had here a subject which exactly suited him. The best proof of 





this is found in the work itself, which has a freshness, a spontaneity, 
a “‘go" (to use a colloquial expression) about it, which show that 
the composer's heart was in his work. 

The music commences with an orchestral introduction, principally 
founded on the theme of the subsequent Bourrée (No. 3). To 
quote the preface to the work, ‘At the commencement of the 
scene, when the music begins, the stage is empty and night is 
approaching. The distant cry of the gondoliers echoing along the 
canals (horn sotte voce), the voices of the maskers as they approach 
nearer and nearer, and other accompaniments’ to the scene, are all 
depicted in the music.” Towards the close of the number, the 
dialogue (Act 2, Scene 6) begins, and is shortly interrupted by No. 
2, a serenade. Of this, two versions are given—with what object 
the score does not make clear. We find it first as a song with 
Italian words, and afterwards arranged as a pianoforte duet. The 
preface above referred to informs us that ‘‘a lover serenades his 
mistress,” but we aré in doubt whether the song is sung on the 
stage, in which case the duet arrangement seems superfluous, or 
whether it is simply played by the orchestra and the vocal version 
is added for general use. However this may be, the piece itself is 
very pleasing and graceful, and in the genuine Italian style. A 
short prelude, during which the maskers throng on the ground, 
leads to the masque itself. The first number of this is the Bourrée 
already anticipated in the prelude. This piece is in G-major, with a 
middle portion in B flat. It is exceedingly tuneful and full of ani- 
mation, and one of the best numbers in the work. For the following 
number, ‘Grotesque Dance—Pierrots and Harlequins,” we care 
less. It is thoroughly appropriate to the situation, but less 
attractive musically than the preceding number. The ‘‘ Valse” 
(No. 5) in D major, again, is another excellent piece of dance-music, 
abounding in grace and charm, and fully worthy of its composer. 
The next number, ‘‘ Melodrama” is a movement, the proper effect 
of which can be only appreciated on the stage. We may say, 
however, that it would have been rendered much more intelligible 
had the dialogue which it accompanies been inserted in its proper 
place over the music, as has been-done, for instance, in Men- 
delssohn’s Midsummer Night's Dream. The finale, in G minor and 
major, is another very animated movement, concluding with a 
reminiscence of the Bourrée, which seems to constitute, so to speak, 
the centre of gravity of the whole work. The pianoforte arrange- 
ment is very well done—whether by the composer himself or 
another hand, is not stated on the title-page—and it has the addi- 
tional advantage of being quite easy enough to be within the reach 
of average amateur players. They should be warned, however, to 
pay more than ordinary attention to the marks of “ phrasing,” 
which are most carefully inserted, as much of the effect, especially 
in the absence of the orchestra, will depend upon their due 
observance, 


Eighteen Quartetts, for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and -Bass. By 
F, MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. Edited by E. PAUER, 
Augener & Co. 


THE three sets of Mendelssohn's Part Songs known as Ops. 41, 48, 
and 509, are so universally known, and such old-established favour- 
ites, that it is altogether superfluous to say a single word either in 
description or recommendation of them. Such pieces as ‘‘ The 
Morning Prayer,” ‘‘ Adieu to the Forest,” ‘‘ The Nightingale,” and 
‘The Vale of Rest,” are probably as familiar to the musical public 
as Elijah itself, It is therefore only necessary to call attention to. 
the present edition as forming the most recent volume of Messrs. 
Augener's octavo collection of the classics, and to add that the 
English version has been adapted by Mr. H. Stevens, with his well- 
known skill, and his usual fidelity to the original text. : 





Carl Engel's Pianoforte School for Young Beginners, Eighth 
Edition. Augener & Co. aT . 


Tue fact of a work having reached its eighth edition affords an @ 


priori ground for presuming that it has been found well adapted for 


the object 4t has in view ; nor in the present case is the presumption 
contradicted by an examination of the contents of the volume. 
Unless in very exceptional cases, such for instance as that of Messrs, 
Lebert and Stark’s ‘‘Pianoforte School” reviewed some little time 
since in these columns, an elemen instruction book is not a 
work requiring very detailed notice. It will be sufficient to say of 
the present work that it is compiled with great care as regards the 
gradual introduction of new difficulties ; that the explanations in the 
text are concise and clear; and that from the very commencement 
of the work the excellent plan is adopted of introducing duets for 
master and pupil—the part of the latter being at first, of course, of 
extreme simplicity. It is, perhaps, amine to remind our 
readers that the great merit of this system is that it trains and 
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develops a correct feeling for time, in which we believe, in the large 
majority of cases, the pupil's chief difficulty lies. 

err I's book begins with the first rudiments of music—the 
names of the notes and their relative time-values, and carries the 
pupit on till he is sufficiently advanced for an easy piece by Clementi 
or Mozart, or (in a different style) one of Beyer's simpler fantasias ; 
the first elements of harmony are also taught incidentally in the 
course of the work. Without entering into any comparisons (which 
are proverbially odious) between this and other pianoforte schools, 
the present may be honestly recommended to teachers as worthy of 
their attention. 





The Analysis of a Musical Sound, and the Production therefrom of 
the Musical Scale, By CoLIN Brown. London & Glasgow: 
William Collins, Sons, & Co. 


THE present excellent little tract, by the Euing Lecturer on Music 
at the Andersonian University, Glasgow, contains within the com- 
pass of twenty pages, in a remarkably clear form, the demonstration 
of the production of the musical scale from the analysis of a single 
musical sound, that is, from the harmonic series generated by the 
division of a vibrating string. The treatise is already so condensed 
that it is all but impossible to give an abstract of it ; it must suffice 
to say that Mr. Brown, in dealing with the construction of the scale, 
rejects such harmonics as are not within it—e.g., the 7th, rrth, 13th, 
and 14th sounds of the harmonic series ; and after showing that all 
the seven notes of the major scale are found in the triads of the 
three roots of the key, the subdominant, tonic, and dominant, pro- 
ceeds by simply bringing together the sounds within the compass of 
one octave to show that the scale is the result. The proof as given 
on page 15 is particularly neat and clear. An interesting point 
mentioned towards the close of the tract, and which we do not 
remember to have met with before, is, that if the harmonic series, 
with the subdominant as the root-sound, be extended to its utmost 
range, the eight highest sounds which are within the scale at all, 
namely, 24, 27, 30, 32, 36, 40, 45, and 48 actually give the notes of 
the major scale in regular order, beginning from the tonic. All 
those who are interested in questions of theory will be glad to ex- 
amine Mr. Brown's essay for themselves. It is not in itself complete, 
being only the first part of a series, bearing the title ‘‘ Music in 
Common Things,” the other parts of which are in preparation ; but 
it can be recommended, as far as it goes, as being particularly 
intelligible. 





Handel's ‘‘ Messiah.” An Examination of the Original and of 
— Contemporary MSS. By W. G. Cusins. Augener 
0. 


Tals little pamphlet is a reprint of Mr. Cusins’s interesting articles 
which appeared in these columns early in the present year. 

our ers are doubtless acquainted with their contents, it is un- 
necessary to do more than say that they are here collected in a 
convenient form for the library. 


SHEET MUSIC. 
INSTRUMENTAL, 

Fleurette, Romance pour Piano, Ras des Vaches, pour Piano, 
and Manon, Rondinetto pour Piano, by JoAcHIM RAFF (Augener 
& Co.), are three interesting little drawing-room pieces, in various 
styles. The first-named is both short and easy—very pleasing, 
but with somewhat less individuality than is to be found in much 
of its composer's music. The ‘ Ranz des Vaches”’ is somewhat 
more difficult, but also more characteristic ; and the ‘‘ Rondinetto,” 
the principal subject of which is of the somewhat unusual rhythm 
of five bars, will interest both from its themes and treatment. All 
three pieces can be honestly recommended. 

Lurline, Characteristic Piece for the Piano, by HANS SEELING 
(Augener and Co.), though not so entitled, is in reality a very 
excellent left-hand study. The melody is not remarkably new, 
but the whole makes an effective little piece, which teachers will 
find useful. 

Sweet Memories, by W. KUHE (Augener & Co.) is anather very 
good and pleasing teaching-piece. 

Two Sketches for the Pianoforte, by M. G. CARMICHAEL 
(Augener & he Idylle, for the Piano, by the same (Stanley 
Lucas, Weber, & Co.), while of unequal musical value, are far 
superior to the average of drawing-room pieces. Miss Carmichael 


has very decided talent. The ‘‘Two Sketches” are thoroughly 
well written, especially the second of them, and are both somewhat 
in the “antique” style. The ‘‘Idylle,” which in feeling rather than 
in subjects reminds us of Schumann, is one of the most charming 





little pieces we have seen for a long while. If Miss Carmichael will 
exercise careful self-criticism, and write only up to her own best 
mark,-she may take a really good position. 
La Petite Souris, Morceau Facile pour le Piano, par J. H. 
WALLIs (W. Czerny), is a nice little finger-exercise for young 
pupils. 
Alpine Song, Tyrolienne pour le Piano, par THEODORE OESTEN 
(Augener & Co.), is a reprint of another pretty, and of its kind, very 
good drawing-room piece. In addition to its original form, an 
easier arrangement for young pupils is published. 

The Primrose, Sketch for Piano, by WALTER SPINNEY (Bertini, 
poe & Co.), is a pleasing little piece, neither too long nor too 
difficult for average players. 


Marcha, para‘ el Piano, compuesta por ANNIE MERCEDES 
QuEvepbo (Augener & Co.), comes to us accompanied by a note, 
asking what we think of it. Not much, we are sorry to say. We 
must, however, in justice to Madame Quevedo, add that it is her 
first published composition, and that its weakness is rather in its 
ideas and form than in harmony. The subjects are commonplace, 
but there are none of those grammatical errors so exasperating to a 
reviewer. 


O do not ask me, transcribed for the Piano by BERTHOLD Tours 
(Willey & Co.) is in the conventional style of song-transcription. 
Still, in its way it is well done. 

Gavotte in A, by J. L. DE B. PRrescorr (Duft & Stewart), is a 
thoroughly good piece, constructed on very pleasing themes, and 
harmonised and developed with the skill of a musician. 

Marcheand Berceuse, for Piano Duet, by E. W. RITTER (Augener 
and Co.), are well written, and while of no striking originality in 
their subjects, founded on sufficiently pleasing themes to render 
them acceptable. They are of only moderate difficulty, and will be 
suitable as teaching-pieces. 


March for the Organ, by J. E. RICHARDSON (Novello, Ewer, & 
Cg.), is full of spirit, and written, as might be expected from a 
cathedral organist, with thorough adaptation to the genius of the 
instrument. Though dedicated to Mr. W. T. Best, Mr. Richardson 
has (happily for average players) not ‘‘ written up” to that gentle- 
man’s great execution ; neither does the march for its adequate 
performance require more than an average three-manual instru- 
ment. Wecan on all these grounds recommend it to the notice of 
organists. 

Of Organ Music for Church or Chamber, by WALTER SPINNEY 
(Bertini, Seymour, & Co.), we regret that we cannot honestly speak 
well, In the first place, Mr. Spinney does not appear to understand 
the organ at all—some of the passages (¢.g., the quaver passages for 
the left hand on pages 8 and 9) being entirely unsuited to the instru- 
ment—piano-passages, in fact. Then again, the notation is in 
places exceedingly curious ; for instance, the last piece, a melody ia 
B major, bears throughout the signature of E ; and on p. 13, at the 
13th and 14th bars, we find the same note written first as D natural, 
and immediately after as c double-sharp (the latter being the correct 
notation), without the slightest reason for the difference. In the 
following bar a G double-sharp is written as A natural, which 
reduces the harmony to a most chaotic condition. But worst of all 
are such points as the occurrence of consecutive fifths between the 
extreme parts (page 3, bars 9 and rr), which are evidently not slips 
of the pen, as they are repeated later in the piece. 





VOCAL. 

‘When all the world is young, lad,” Song, by CLEVELAND WIGAN 
(Lamborn Cock), is a very pleasing setting of Canon Kingsley’s 
words, Even better is the same composer’s song, ‘‘ The Pilgrims’’ 
ap publishers), which is distinguished by genuine musical feeling. 

e accompaniment is arranged either for piano solo, or for piano 
and harmonium, and is effective in either shape. Both these songs 
deserve popularity. } 

** Where is my lov'd one?" and ‘‘ Think'st thou on me?” two 
songs by CHARLES SALAMAN (Lamborn Cock), are both very 
pleasing, and like all Mr. Salaman’s music, free from the least tinge 
of commonplace. We rather prefer the first, but can heartily re- 
commend both. 

The Hour of Prayer, and In the Spring time long ago, by }. L. 
DE B, Prescott (Duff & Stewart), are two well-written and carefully 
harmonised songs. 

Fair and fickle, Song by WALTER SPINNEY (Bertini, Seymour, 
& Co.), is set to the silliest words we have met with for at least 
twelve months. It is a pity that Mr. Spinney has thrown away his 
music upon them. 





The Wandering Harper, by GUSTAV KUSTER (Augener & Co.), 
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is a very charming and by no means commonplace song, which we 
can warmly recommend. 

Childhood's Moments, Song by CATHERINE PENNA (R. Mills & 
Sons), is decidedly superior to the average of ladies’ compositions. 
The piece has not only a good and fairly original melody, but it is 
also thoroughly well harmonised, 


In the Merry Spring, Dialogue-Madrigal, by W. D. V. Dun- 
COMBE (Novello, Ewer, & Co.), is original both in form and treat- 
ment. It is written for a double choir, and, though somewhat 
“catchy ”’ to sing well, will be found useful and effective for choral 
societies, 


Concerts, Xe. 


a 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


{Owing to the pressure of other concerts, our notice of the 
Handel Festival is postponed to next month.—Ep. M. M. R. 


THE directors of this society still seem loath to give up their old- 
established practice of performing two.symphonies at each concert. 
This is to be regretted, for it may be averred that on those excep- 
tional occasions, when they have restricted themselves to a single 
symphony, the execution throughout the evening has gained in 
general excellence. Further, too, there is nothing so productive of 
late arrivals and early departures as an over-long programme. At 
the fifth concert, though no absolute novelty was introduced, more 
was attempted than could be duly performed after but a single 
rehearsal. In addition to two symphonies—Haydn’s “Surprise” 
and Beethoven's No. 5, in C minor—the instrumental selection 
included Beethoven’s concerto, No. 1, inc major, and Schumann's 
concertstiick, Op. 92, as well as the overture to Mr. G, A. 
Macfarren’s oratorio S¢. — the Baptist, and the march from 
Mendelssohn's Athalie. The most interesting feature of the pro- 
gramme, and that not alone on account of its being the least familiar 
of the works presented, was Schumann's concertstiick, which had 
only been heard here on one previous occasion, when it was intro- 
duced by Mme. Schumann, in March, 1868. The title-page of 
this remarkable work, composed in 1849, is misleading, Its entitle- 
ment, ‘‘ Introduction und Allegro Appasionato,” has led to its being 
spoken of as a concerto in two movements. But owing to the 
prominence in the introduction of themes subsequently elaborated 
in the allegro, as well as to the fact that it both commences and 
closes in G major, though the prevailing key is that of E minor, it is 
more correctly to be regarded as constituting an organic whole than 
as two distinct movements. That a work so thoroughly beautiful, 
so affectingly melodious, so highly finished, so brightly scored for 
the orchestra, as well as effectively written for the pianoforte, should 
so seldom have been brought to a hearing in England, seems a mat- 
ter for surprise, and can only be accounted for by the fact that in 
England more than anywhere else Schumann has met with detractors 
who, from ignorance, prejudice, malice, or personal interests, have 
done their best to depreciate him. Happily at this date it may 
triumphantly be averred that Schumann's detractors have pretty well 
died off, or have lost their influence in directing musical opinion. 
Though for a while they succeeded in retarding him, their efforts 
were in vain, and now the number of his admirers has so increased 
that among musicians, and those capable of forming an opinion in 
musical matters, no composer of a later date, who has fo!lowed in 
the wake of the great masters, is held in higher estimation. Both 
Beethoven's concerto and Schumann's concertstiick were rendered 
in a masterly manner by Herr A. Jaell, who for years past has been 
regarded as one of our regular annual visitors, and one deservedly 
welcomed as an old favourite. The symphonies presented have 
been too often played to call for comment, though at the present 
date there may even be some who will ask for an explanation of the 
title by which that by Haydn was announced. The joke of intro- 
ducing in a quiet movement an isolated chord given out with all the 
force of the orchestra—such as it was in Haydn's day—loses its 
point in these days, Haydn's music is, however, still to be valued 
for its mziveté and wonderful freshness, and for the real pleasure of 
which, without an effort on the part of the listener, it is always pro- 
ductive. On the other hand, Mr. Macfarren’s overture to Sé. John 
the Baptist, clever and suggestive though it be when regarded in 
connection with the oratorio to which it forms the prelude, is cer- 
tainly not a work productive of pleasure to the listener ; henceforth 
it should not be heard apart from the oratorio to which it belongs, 
and so fittingly introduces. The vocalists were Miss Blanche Cole 
and Mr. Edward Lloyd, The lady came forward with the grand 
aria ‘‘If time hath lighily o’er me passed,” from The Pet Dove, 
an English version of M. Gounod’s opera La Colomde, which, though 
it was produced at the Crystal Palace some years ago, does not 





seem, so far as we are aware, to have found its way elsewhere, and 
therefore cannot be accounted among his successes, The gentleman 
sang, the air ‘Alas, my daughter,” from Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s 
St. Fohn the Baptist, and the two combined in the duet, ‘‘Fairest 
maiden,” from Spohr’s Fessonda. 

The hearing of the incomparably beautiful two movements from 
Schubert's unfinished symphony in B minor, with which the sixth 
concert commenced, would have been an ble treat but for the 
obtrusiveness of the brass instruments, which made the weakness 
of the string band all the more apparent. ap the weakness of 
the strings proved rather an advantage than otherwise in Mendels- 
sohn’s violin concerto, for Mme. Norman-Néruda was not so over- 
whelmed by the accompaniment as she has been on some former 
occasions. Mendelssohn's concerto is a work so exactly suited to 
her temperament that in no other is she heard to better advantage. 
The only regret was that large portions of it were given by the 
band in such a manner as to lead to the surmise that the ¢uttis 
had not been rehearsed. The novelty of the evening was an 
overture to Zhe Taming of the Shrew, by J. Rheinberger, with 
which, as with all we have heard of this composer's music, we 
were very favourably impressed, and we look forward to hearing it 
again, Like his pianoforte quartett in & flat, which met with such 
success at the Musical Union and the Monday Popular Concerts, 
this overture was brought forward at the instigation of Dr, Von 
Biilow. How far it was intended or how far it succeeds as an illus- 
tration of Shakespeare's play, it would be impossible to say after 
but a single hearing, and with no previous knowledge of the music, 
even with Mr. G. A. Macfarren's analysis of its poetical intent in 
our hands. Joseph Rheinberger, born in 1839 at Vaduz, near 
Feldkirch, in the Vorarlberg, received the principal part of his 
education at Munich, where he still holds a professorship of com- 
position in the music school. His compositions have been well 
received in Germany. His symphony, ‘‘ Wallenstein,’’ we hope 
may be brought to a hearing here. Beethoven's ‘‘ Pastoral” 
symphony, and Weber's overture to Oderon, completed the orches- 
tral selection. Mme. Miliano, a new-comer, was the only vocalist. 
As she was understood to be suffering from severe indisposition, 
we may defer speaking of her till the opportunity offers of hearing 
her under more favourable circumstances. 





MR. C. HALLES RECITALS. 


As we*surmised would be the case, these capital entertainments 
have been carried on in the same spirit with which they were com- 
menced. At each Mr. Hallé has had Mme. Norman-Néruda, 
Herr Straus, and Herr F. Néruda for his coadjutors, and at each 
new and seldom-heard works have been liberally represented. 
Among the works heard here for the first time (at the fourth and 
three following recitals) may be enumerated a quartett in E major, 
Op. 44, for pianoforte and strings, by F. Kiel; a sonata in G, Op. 
13, for pianoforte and violin, by E. Grieg; Bach’s prelude and 
fugue ‘‘Alla Tarantella,” in A minor; Gade's ‘ Noveletten,” Op. 
29, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello ; J. Rheinberger’s quartett 
in E flat, Op. 38, for pianoforte and strings; and a trio in B flat 
minor, Op. 5, by R. Volkmann. At the fifth re¢ital, when Mr. 
Hallé was honoured by the presence of their Royal Highnesses the 
Princess of Wales and the Duchess of Edinburgh, Brahms’s quartett 
in G minor, Op. 25, for pianoforte and strings, which had been heard 
at the previous recital, and which has now become tolerably familiar 
and duly appreciated, was repeated by royal command. The intro- 
duction of the Danish composer e’s ‘ Noveletten” was some- 
thing more than a compliment to the Princess; for this series of 
five pieces, which have no connection beyond that. arising from 


and from a reminiscence in the last of a leading theme in the first, 
proved very welcome on account of their tuneful and sprightly 
character, On the same afternoon Mme. Norman-Néruda added 

tly to the —— the audience by her admirable rendering of 
Leclait's quaint bande, and still more piquant Tambourin. 
Among Mr. Hallé’s solos have been Beethoven's sonata in E flat, 
Op. 29, No. 3; Schubert's fantasia-sonata inG, Op. 78; Sir W. 
Sterndale Bennett’s sonata in A flat, ‘‘The Maid of Orleans ;”” and 
Harpsichord Lessons, by Scarlatti. 


MLLE. MARIE KREBS, 

THE question which must have at once suggested itself to many, on 
hearing Mile. Krebs for the first time on her present visit, must 
have been:—If those who have affected to depreciate Mme. 
Schumann and Dr. von Biilow do not approve Mile. Krebs, whom 
will they approve? And so it has turned out: Mlle. Krebs has won 
admiration especially from these in no small degree. It does not, how- 





ever, by any means follow that those who have expressed admiration 
for Mme, Schumann and Dr. von Biilow should not be able to feel 












tonal relationship, from being happily contrasted with each other, - 
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admiration for Mlle. Krebs, though it may be in a lesser degree 
and from a different point of view. Though it is impossible to 
credit Mlle. Krebs with the same amount of intellectual and poetical 
feeling as has been so strongly evinced by Mme. Schumann and 
Dr. von Biilow, one cannot fail to be impressed by her unusual 
mechanical attainments, her wonderful memory and power of endu- 
rance, as well as with the large amount of general intelligence which 
she brings to bear in interpreting the work of almost every variet 
of school. One cannot, however, but regret that she lacks warmt 
of temperament, and briefly it may be said that she is most success- 
ful in those works which in themselves are the least emotional. It 
would be easy to illustrate this by reference to the programme of 
her second recital, remarking upon her rendering of each piece in 
succession. It must suffice, however, to append it iz extenso, with 
the statement that Schumann’s ‘‘ Traumeswirren ” was redemanded 
and repeated, and that Mlle. Krebs was recalled after the same 
composer's toccata—one of the most difficult of his pianoforte 
works—as well as after Beethoven's Polonaise, Op. 89. Her pro- 
gramme, which was played throughout from memory, was as 
follows :— 


1. Species ITALIEN e « « Soe 
2. NocTURNE ; 
Maacns FuNEBRE s 0 6 + FB Chopin. 
RAUMESWIRREN 
Toccata, Op. 7 © « « « Schumann. 
3- SONATA in D minor, Op. 31, No.2 . L. van Beethoven. 
4 KaTzENFuUGE . . .« « « «+ D. Scarlatti. 
ALLEGRO in.A major W. A. Mozart. 
PotonaisE, Op.89 . L. van Beethoven. 
s. Etupe ins flat ° o  % C. Krebs. 


FRUHLINGSLIED 

Scuerzo from Midsummer Night's eeu Mendelssohn. 
6. ERLKOENIG (Schubert) F. Liset 

WALDESRAUSCHEN ° o Seats 

VALSE ALLEMANDE ° ° e . A, Rubinstein. 


MADAME ESSIPOFF, 


Tuts lady, the wife and pupil of M. Leschetizky, the eminent 
Polish. pianist, and principal professor of the pianoforte at 
the Conservatoire in St. Petersburg, has come to us from 
Russia strongly recommended by Dr. von Biilow. Her fame, 
especially as an interpreter of Chopin, had preceded her, and 
it was in a concerto by Chopin, which unfortunately we missed 
hearing, that she made her dédu#¢ here. Expectation has not been 
disappointed, and any ideas of her powers which may have been 
formed from report have been more than fully realised. What 
strikes one most on first hearing her, is her wonderfully firm and 
powerful touch, which in the most hazardous passages—rarest of 
attainments— enables her to elicit from an ‘‘Erard " the fullest body 
of tone of which the instrument is capable, but without ever pro- 
ducing an effect of harshness. As piece succeeded piece at her 
second recital, one felt one’s self to be in the presence of an artist 
who had made herself mistress of all she attempted, not only 
mechanically, but intellectually and poetically. Her easy and 
graceful ‘demeanour, the thorough manner in which she seemed to 
enter into the spirit of the composers she undertook to illustrate, and 
the power which, in the highest degree, she possesses—another rare 
gift—of enlisting the attention and sympathy of her audience, 
carrying them along with her, are alike remarkable. Such ease in 
execution, such warmth of expression without exaggeration, and 
such a memory as Mme. Essipoff possesses, are divine gifts. Her 
style of interpretation seems always to be the result of deep feeling. 
In her rendering of Chopin, for instance, one always has the sensa- 
tion that she renders this or that passage in such a manner because 
she-fee/s it must be so, never—as is so often the case with many— 
because her master has told her that it must be so played. The 
programme of her second recital included Tausig’s masterly tran- 
scription, for pianoforte, of Bach’s toccata in D minor for organ; 
Chopin's nocturne in,c minor, and berceuse in D flat, Op. 57 ; Ferdi- 
nand Hiller’s ‘‘A la Guitare ;” Leschetizky’s étude, ‘‘ Papillons ;”’ 
Schumann's “Carnaval Scenes ;”’ a barcarole, and a waltz in A flat, by 
Rubinstein ; a gigue by Bach ;° Liszt's ‘‘Chant Polonais” (d’aprés 
Chopin) ; and an intermezzo by Von Biilow. All were played 
with an unfailing memory, and in a manner in the highest degree 
contenting. The enthusiasm evoked was extreme ; the pieces which 
seemed to please the most being Hiller’s “A la Guitare,” Chopin's 
berceuse, and Von Biilow’s intermezzo, to which last alone she 
acceded to the unanimously expressed wish to hear it again. Great 
as was the satisfaction to be derived from all she played, especially 
from the toccata by Bach, and Schumann's ‘‘ Carnaval,” we could 
not but regret that Beethoven was not represented, and that Mme. 
Essipoff was not heard in some of Chopin's larger works, but, more 
than all, that another recjtal was not announced 


. 





MUSICAL UNION, 


THE introduction of Beethoven’s posthumous quartett in B flat, 
Op. 130, with Sig. Papini as leading violinist, at the fourth matinée, 
was a rare treat, though one could not but regret that it was shorn 
of one of its movements, and that the repeats were omitted. We 
cannot but think that if these had been observed, the work would 
have been more duly appreciated by those to whom it was not already 
familiar. Herr Alfred Jaell, the pianist at this and two following 
matinées, was deservedly welcomed as an old favourite, and con- 
tributed greatly to the delight of the audience by the prominent 
part he took on those several occasions in Schubert's trio 
in B flat, Op. 99; Mendelssohn's trio in D minor, Op. 49; and 
Schumann’s trio in F, Op. 80, as well as by the solos which he 
contributed. These were a serenade in F, by Rubinstein; a 
toccata in D minor, by Scarlatti; Chopin’s scherzo in B flat minor, 
Op. 31; a selection from the third series of S. Heller's ‘‘ Dans les 
Bois ;” an intermezzo in C minor, by the same composer; a 
‘*Mélodie Romantique” of his own ; and, in answer to an encore, 
a masterly transcription of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Chant” in Tannhduser. 
At the fifth and two following matinées, Sig. Papini was succeeded 
as leader by Senor Sarasate, who as a virtuoso has done much to 
confirm the high opinion expressed of his powers on the occasion 
of his appearing at the Philharmonic as the exponent of a concerto 
by M. Lalo. Senor Sarasate is, however, a disciple of the French 
school, and it must be confessed that in the concerted pieces led by 
him one often missed the breadth of style of the German school, 
and that it was in his solos that he created the greatest effect. 
These included a cavatina by Raff, a mazurka by Wieniawski, a 
larghetto by Nardini, and a tambourin by Leclair; the last- 
named evoking a double recall. Among the most important of the 
concerted works, to which we have not already alluded, have been 
Beethoven’s quartett in G, Op. 18, No. 2; the same master’s 
quintett in E flat, Op. 4; that in c, Op. 29; and Spohr's quintett 
in C minor, Op. 53, originally written for pianoforte and wind 
instruments. 

The engagement of Mme. Essipoff at the seventh matinée at- 
tracted the largest audience of the season. Nor was expectation 
disappointed ; her playing of all that was set down for her—and 
this was not a little—evoked a perfect furore from an audience by 
no means usually over-demonstrative. Nothing could have been 
better than her choice of the concerted piece in which she was 
heard with M. Lasserre. This was Rubinstein’s sonata in p, Op. 
18, for pianoforte and violoncello ; which, it will be remembered, 
Dr. von Biilow brought forward with so much success at a Monday 
Popular Concert, towards the close of the last season, that it is no 
wonder that it should have come to an early repetition. We are 
able fully to endorse the opinion expressed by Professor Ella, that 
it is a work abounding in melodies and effects, original and beau- 
tiful, that it is natural in its treatment, and, in short, that a more 
exquisite composition, so characteristic and so tastefully treated 
for both instruments, could hardly be imagined. Having the ad- 
ditional advantage of not being over-difficult to execute, it can 
hardly fail to become an established favourite among the limited 
number of works for this combination of instruments. . For her 
solos Mme. Essipoff chose Chopin’s berceuse, Op. 57 ; Leschetizky’s 
“ Alouettes ;" Von Biilow’s intermezzo, and Rubinstein’s valse 
in A flat, all of which she gave with the most pleasing effect. Again, 
as at her recital, she was compelled to repeat Von Biilow’s graceful 
and charmingly tuneful intermezzo. 


Mr, Charles Gardner's tenth annual concert calls for a more de- 
tailed notice than we are in a position to give. The speciality 
attaching to it consisted in the programme being drawn entirely 
from the works of living composers. The instrumental works done 
were the minuetto and rondo from Sir W. Sterndale Bennett's 
sonata in A major, Op, 32, for pianoforte and violoncello ; a trio 
in C major, Op. 46, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, by E. 
Silas ; a duet, for two pianofortes, by Jean Vogt ; the pianoforte 
solos contributed by the concert-giver including J. Rheinberger's 
‘* Drei kleine Concert-stiicke,” a barcarolle by Merkel, Heller's 
‘Dans les Bois”’ (3rd Series, No, 5), and A. Rubinstein’s ‘* Melody.” 
To these should be added a violin solo, ‘‘ Nocturne,” composed by 
A. Holmes, and executed by his brother, Mr. Henry Holmes. The 
songs were by Sir W. Sterndale Bennett, Messrs. Hullah, Blumenthal, 
Cowen, Walter Macfarren, and Gounod. 


FAusical Hotes, 


+> — 
Mr. FREDERICK ARCHER, the organist to the Alexandra Palace 
Company, whose piano-playing is hardly, if at all, inferior to his 
performance on the organ, gave his annual concert at the Hanover 
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Square Rooms on the morning of the 17th ult., when a long pro- 

mme was gone through, which presented many points of interest. 
Fovetnost among these was Sir Sterndale Bennett’s charming sextett 
for piano and strings, in which Mr. Archer took the leading part. 
His pianoforte solos were also selected with t judgment, and 
comprised pieces by Rubinstein, Mendelssohn, Heller, Silas, Kuffe- 
rath, and the concert-giver himself. Other noticeable features were 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper’s ‘‘double duet” for four performers on two 
pianos, on themes by Benedict, and Chevalier de Kontski’s duet on 
the Huguenots for two pianes, in which Mr, Archer was associated 
with the composer. The vocal music was of a miscellaneous 
description. 

THE most important event at the Opera has been the production 
of Balfe’s posthumous // Talismano at Drury Lane, with Mme. 
Nilsson, Sig. Campanini, and Rota in the principal parts, The 
work was most favourably received, and has been several times 
repeated ; in musical value, however, it is inferior to some other 
operas by the same composer. 

M. ALPHONSE DUVERNOY, the distinguished French pianist, has 
given two successful recitals of classical and modern pianoforte 
music at Hanover Square Rooms, during the past month. 

ON the 17th ult., a new cantata, entitled Supplication and Praise, 


composed by Dr. Sloman of Scarborough, was produced at the | 


Albert Hall, by Mr. William Carter's choir. 

Mr. F. E. GLADSTONE has just completed a second series of 
ten organ recitals on Mr. Willis's grand instrument in the Dome, 
Brighton. The programmes, which have been forwarded-to us, are 
of more than average research and interest, and especially note- 
worthy from the fact of their consisting almost exclusively of music 
composed expressly for the instrument—the number of “‘arrange- 
ments” being remarkably small. 

MANCHESTER appears determined to assert and maintain its 
position as a musical city par excellence. Besides Mr. Hallé’s 
splendid concerts, and Herr Pauer’s interesting and very instructive 
lectures on music, delivered at the Royal Institution, we have now 
to chronicle the fact that a lady student of Manchester is bracketed 
Jirst in music at the late Cambridge Local Examination. This 
speaks well for her tutor, Mr. John Marsden, of Broughton, another 
of whose pupils came out first in all England, at the Oxford Local 
Examination in 1868. 

THE second concert of the Norfolk and Norwich Musical Union 
took place on the 28th of May. Among the chief works performed 
were Macfarren’s cantata May Day, and a new pianoforte trio by 
Dr. Bunnett (the conductor of the society), of which the local papers 
speak in terms of high praise. 

THE Vale of Aylesbury Church Choral Association celebrated its 

eighteenth anniversary on the 11th ult., in the parish church of that 
town. . 
Our contemporary the Orchestra, which has hitherto been a 
weekly paper, is about to undergo an important change, and will in 
future appear as a monthly magazine. The first number of the new 
series will appear on the rst of August. 





ORGAN APPOINTMENT.—Mr. Septimus Parker, late of Epsom, 
to St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Aberdeen, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

G. W. TRAILL.— Unfortunately grace-notes are too often written 
by musicians in what the Americans call a ‘‘ permiscous” fashion. 
You are quite right as to the note being short in the instance you 
quote, as indicated by the dash through the stem of the small note. 
Occasionally in the old masters a long appoggiatura is to be found 
below the principal note, but we have never met with any such case 
in modern music. Your second question we are unable to answer. 
We were not aware of the fact. 

ORGANIST.—The only complete edition that we know of Bach's 
organ works is that published by Peters. The German Bach Society 
has at present only issued one volume of the organ compositions. 


All communications respecting Contributions should be addressed 
to the Editor, and must be accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer, as a guarantee of good faith. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return Rejected Communica- 
tions. 

Business letters should be addressed to the Publishers, Messrs. 
AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street, 

The_ number of the MUSICAL RECORD has now reached 
5,000 per Month. This can be verified at Messrs, CASSELL, 
— & GALpin’s, the Printers, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate 
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GERMAN PART-MUSIC, 


WITH ENGLISH WORDS. 





BRAHMS, J. Song of Fate (Schicksalslied). . Trans- » & 
lated bo Mee sulle Mechaven Fa Chorucnad rchens g? 





Full Score (8vo) ‘ a oe . -. «net o 2 6 

Vocal Score (Gyo) sco. ote a ae a ae at 

Vocal Parts er oh se a eit coo 80 nwe MCE OO OG 
tsches Requiem, for Soli, Chorus, and Or- 

chestra. Op. 45. Vocal Score, with English words (8vo), net o 4 0 


HAUPTMANN. Six Motetts for S. A. T. and B., to be sung 
without Accompaniments. Scores :— 


No. 1. Source of all Light a ee ee ee 
2, Evening Prayer ae ee a o20 
3- O come let us worship o> os | ae a Qe EC 
4- Thou art my Salvation oe a a ee Te ee 
5. Hymn 1. oo ssn wesw 2 OO 
G, Lite in God, aco. ssn see  lek te tme S  G 
Separate Voice Parts to be had at 6d. per Sheet. 
HUMMEL. Three Anthems adapted from his Masses, for S. “ 
A. T. and B., with Organ Accompaniments by T. A. 
Walmisley. Scores :— 
No.1. Hear me when I pra’ Or a ee ee ee ee i 
2. God that madest eart “a wmwiwnh @ ws 39s 
3 Hear my crying... a ee ee, ee a er ar 
MOLIQUE. Six Trios for two Sopranos and Alto. ) Ste 
Vocal Score a Se ee ee” ae bing io °o 8 o 
No.1. Godcareth for us es steele OO 
2, Leaned on Jesus’ breast... oes aoe we 6=—Cle OCB CO 
3- Autumn Evening ... oo nse wtsee OO 
4. Rise up, my love, and come away. «1 ues 2 G 
5. Song written in the 16th century .. ... oe uss © 2 0 
6. The never-failing Friend ... w+ 8 «0s «ws 0 20 
RINCK. Resurrection. A Hymn for Quartett and Chorus, with 
Score oo eee oe ee eee eee one oe we 6 2 6 
Parts... ove a TT) a rT) oe OF 6 
SCHUBERT. The Lord is my Lea ey (the 23rd Psalm). . 
132, for two Sopranos and two Altos :— 7 
a a ee a ee ee | 
ee ee wees we ww © 206 


SCHUMANN, R. H for Advent, for Solo Voices, Chorus, 
and Orchestra. 78 i— 
VoudtaaeGed. co oo. on me ee 
Requiem for “‘ Mignon,” for Solo Voices, 

Chorus, and Orchestra. Op, 982 :— 








Full Score bis 00h, ote oe oe. oe ne op @ 8 © 
Vocal Score (8vo) wo owe oe « @8 68.6 
——————_ Manfred. Dramatic Poem, by Byron, for 
Solo Voices, Chorus, and Orchestra. Op. 115 :— 
Full Score “| ep we a ek ae ek ee 
Orchestra Parts... ss. | ese avs aw tt lw le SS 
8vo Vocal Score (English Words)... «. «1 «ws Met o 2 6 
- Requiem for Chorus and Orchestra. Op. 148:—~ 
Full Score ST Re ats ORS Ra ae 
Orchestra Parts... ss = ss eee tue neste 
Vocal Score (folio) «eee ete we OBO 
Vocal Score, with English words (8vo) ... se «we met o 4 0 
WEBER, C. M. von. The Festival of Peace (Erndte Cantate). 
For Solo Voices, Chorus, and Orchestra. Op. 58 (4to):~ 
Full Score or: ie we ee ae Oe 
Vocal Score... ee ee ee ee es ar 
Cloves Parts, emt uc. uses este mele OHO 





London: AUGENER & ©O., 86, Newgate Street. 

















